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SCOTT'S    HEROINES. 


II. 


ALICE    LEE,    ALICE    BRIDGENOETH,    MINNA    TROIL. 


Some  years  ago  an  article  was  pub- 
lished in  this  magazine  which  was 
intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of 
essays  on  the  heroines  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  They  began  with  Diana 
Yernon;  and  it  is  the  writer's  hope 
that  he  may  now  be  able  to  resume 
and  carry  out  the  work  which  circum- 
stances have  so  long  postponed.  It  was 
originally  suggested  by  what  seems  to 
be  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  present 
generation,  that  women  can  hardly  be 
made  interesting  in  fiction  unless,  on 
first  experiencing  the  passion  of  love 
in  its  full  intensity,  they  svu'render 
themselves  wholly  to  its  influence  and 
make  light  of  all  other  obligations 
wliich  interfere  with  its  supremacy. 
A  girl  who  can  love  and  think  at 
the  same  time,  who  weighs  one  claim 
against  another,  and  is  able,  if  neces- 
sary, to  "  hold  passion  in  a  leash," 
however  admirable  a  specimen  of 
womanhood,  is  fancied,  perhaps  not 
altogether  unnaturally,  to  be  unfit  for 
a  heroine  of  romance.  Now  against 
this  theory  the  "Waverley  Novels,  less 
popular  perhaps  with  young  ladies 
and  young  gentlemen  than  they  used 
to  be,  are  a  standing  protest.  Scott's 
most  interesting  heroines  are  in  my 
opinion  precisely  those  who  are  capable 
of  drinking  deeply  of  the  cup  with- 
out being  intoxicated  by  the  draught, 
and  who  may  justly  be  described  by 
that  most  pi'osaic  of  all  panegyrics,  as 
girls  of  well-regulated  minds.  It  is 
not  so  with  his  heroes.  George  Rob- 
ertson, Edward  Waverley,  Roland 
Graeme,  Quentin  Durward,  the  Mas- 
ter of  Ra^'enswood,  are  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  the  L(,vels,  the  Bertrams,  the 
OsbaldistuUf-  \he  Mortons,  and  all  the 
I'est  put  tog<j  hv.;;.  But  in  his  female 
characters    Scott    seems    pui'posely  to 
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inculcate  the  lesson,  which  is  entirely 
consistent  with  all  we  know  of  liimself , 
that  great  depth  of  feeling  may  co- 
exist with  great  strength  of  prin- 
ciple ;  that  the  most  ardent  affections 
may  be  found  in  one  who  is  habitually 
obedient  to  the  voice  of  reason  ;  and 
that  all  the  softness  and  freshness  and 
tenderness  of  girlhood  may  bloom 
alongside  of  a  stern  sense  of  duty  and 
unflinching  submission  to  its  dictates. 

Alice  Bridgenorth  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  one  of  Scott's  most 
fascinating  creations ;  and  she  and  the 
heroine  of  Woodstock  are  naturally  as- 
sociated with  each  other  both  by  the 
similarity  of  their  characters,  and  the 
resemblance  between  the  situations  in 
which  we  find  them  placed.  In  the  one 
story  we  have  the  Cavalier  father  and 
daughter  and  the  Roundhead  lover  ;  in 
the  other  the  Roundhead  father  and 
daughter  and  the  Cavalier  lover.  In 
both  the  girls  are  motherless.  In  both 
the  hero  and  heroine  have  been  brought 
up  together  as  children,  and  in  both  it 
is  the  political  differences  between  the 
two  families  which  prevent  their  -jnion. 
And  what  is  also  very  ciuious  is  that 
in  each  case  the  heroine  is  indebted  to 
the  very  man  who  had  dishonourable 
designs  upon  her  for  her  union  with 
the  man  she  loved.  Charles  the  Second 
did  his  best  to  persuade  Alice  Lee  to 
elope  with  him,  yet  afterwards  exerted 
himself  successfully  to  remove  her 
father's  objections  to  Colonel  Evei-ard  ; 
and  it  was  the  same  Charles  the  Second 
who,  having  destined  Alice  Bridgenorth 
to  the  position  of  a  royal  favourite, 
afterwards  persuaded  Sir  Geoffrey  Pev- 
eril  to  consent  to  her  union  with  his 
son. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  remind  \ 
my    readers    at   any    length    of    the 
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plot  of  Peveril  of  the  Peah.  They 
know  that  Alice  is  the  daughter  of  the 
melancholy  Puritan  enthusiast,  Ralph 
Bridgenorth,  living  at  Moultrassie  Hall, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mar- 
tindale  Castle  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
the  Pevei'ils  ;  that  Major  Bridgenorth 
and  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  a  Cavalier  of 
long  descent,  stainless  loyalty,  and 
sound  Anglican  principles,  had  taken  op- 
posite sides  in  the  Civil  War,  had  become 
fairly  good  friends  afterwards,  and  re- 
mained so  till  the  Restoration.  They 
know  that  Lady  Peveril  took  charge 
of  Alice  in  her  infancy,  and  that 
she  was  brought  up  with  the  little  Ju- 
lian Peveril,  Sir  Geoffrey's  son  and 
heir,  about  three  years  older  than  her- 
self. They  will  remember  that  inimi- 
table scene  in  the  "  gilded  chamber  " 
where  the  stately  Countess  of  Derby 
surprises  the  two  children  at  play,  and 
Bridgenorth  himself,  alarmed  by  the 
screams  of  the  terrified  little  maiden, 
rushes  to  the  spot,  only  to  overhear 
that  the  Countess,  as  Queen  in  Man,  has 
put  to  death  his  brother-in-law,  William 
Christian,  for  the  crime  of  liigh  treason. 
They  will  recollect  that  in  his  sub- 
sequent attempt  to  execute  a  warrant 
against  the  Countess,  he  comes  into 
violent  collision  with  Sir  Geoffrey  Pev- 
eril, the  result  being  an  estrangement  be- 
tween the  families,  the  removal  of  little 
Alice  from  the  care  of  Lady  Peveril, 
and  the  departure  of  the  Major  and  his 
daughter  to  some  far  country  which  is 
carefully  concealed  from  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moultrassie.  Fate,  however, 
has  so  willed  it  that  Alice  and  her  old 
playfellow  are,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
to  find  themselves  near  neighbours  again 
in  circumstances  more  favoui-able  per- 
haps to  the  growth  of  an  attachment 
between  them  than  if  tliey  had  remained 
together  at  Martindalo  Castle.  Julian 
is  sent  to  be  educated  in  the  household 
of  Lady  Derljy  at  her  castle  of  Rushin 
in  Man,  while  it  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  that  Bridgenorth  has  selected  a 
retreat  for  his  dauglitcr,  attended  by  a 
former  servant  of  tlit  Peverils  and 
under  the  surveillance  of  an  aunt,  the 
widow  of  the  gentleman  on  whom  tlio 


Queen  Countess  had  taken  such  signal 
vengeance. 

Thus  everything  is  prepared  for  the 
entrance  of  the  hero  and  heroine  on  the 
scene  in  circumstances  of  no  ordinary 
complexity,  and  pregnant  with  dangers 
and  difficulties  wliich  at  once  seize 
hold  of  the  imagination.  We  are  to  sup- 
pose that  they  first  meet  each  other 
when  Alice  is  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  and  Julian  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen.  The  latter  is  naturally 
a  sportsman,  and  in  the  coiu'se  of  a 
fishing  expedition  up  one  of  the  brooks 
with  which  the  Isle  of  Man  abounds, 
he  has  been  led  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  very  house  in  which  the 
fair  Alice  is  secluded.  The  old  servant 
who  has  been  her  nixi-se  and  his  own, 
and  has  now  grown  into  a  fussy  conse- 
quential kind  of  duemia,  recognizes 
Julian  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
makes  him  and  Alice  acquainted  with 
each  other.  We  have  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture of  their  growing  intimacy  and  the 
scenes  in  which  their  love  began ;  the 
little  brook  trickling  through  the  rocky 
glen  between  strips  of  green  meadow 
land,  the  slim  figiu-e  of  the  expectant 
maiden,  in  the  unconscious  innocence 
of  sixteen,  strolling  along  the  margin 
in  the  summer  afternoon  and  looking 
wistfully  at  the  bend  in  the  stream 
where  the  well-known  form  used  first 
to  become  visible ;  the  gallant  little 
"  Fairy  "  galloping  up  to  the  spot  as 
if  in  sympathy  with  her  rider's  haste, 
and  thi'usting  her  nose  into  Alice's 
palm  for  the  sugar  which  we  may  be 
sure  she  found  there  ;  and  then  the  boy 
cavalier,  flinging  himself  eagerly  from 
the  saddle,  grasping  the  willing  hand 
held  out  to  greet  him,  and  answering 
deliglitedly  to  the  flood  of  questions 
poured  upon  him  by  his  child-mistress. 

Court  news  was  as  welcome  to  young 
ladies  then  as  it  is  now  ;  and  Alice 
laughed  over  the  anecdotes  which  he 
brought  her  from  the  castle,  and  per- 
haps was  nearly  as  curious  about 
the  latest  fashions,  of  wHif  indeed 
Julian  could  tell  her  littie,  as  if 
she  had  been  bred  at  M'lut  .-hall.  The 
time   came,    howe' oi      ,vl,  n    he  could 
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talk  to  her  also  of  romance  and  poetry, 
and  all  the  wonders  of  the  foreign 
lands  which  he  had  visited.  He  opened 
to  her  a  new  world,  and  as  yet  was 
the  only  being  with  whom  she  could 
exchange  ideas  on  all  that  it  suggested. 
The  duenna,  we  are  told,  who  had 
seen  from  the  beginning  how  all  this 
was  likely  to  end,  rather  encovu-aged 
it  at  first,  for  reasons  of  her  own  with 
which  we  have  no  concern  ;  and  so  the 
happy  meetings  continued,  growing 
more  and  more  dangerous  every  day, 
though  Alice  at  seventeen  remained 
as  ignorant  of  love  as  on  the  day 
when  she  first  saw  Julian,  and  wholly 
unsvispicious  of  the  nature  of  the 
affection  which  she  entertained  for 
him.  Julian  himself  had  been  strictly 
enjoined  by  her  attendant,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  his  visits  being  permitted,  never 
to  say  a  word  to  Alice  which  might  not 
have  been  spoken  by  a  brother  ;  and  so 
it  fell  out  that  on  Julian's  departure 
for  the  Continent  to  accompany  the  Earl 
of  Derby  on  his  ti-avels,  love  had  only 
approached  her  under  friendship's  name. 
Julian  knew  not  whether  that  friend- 
ship would  evei'  I'ipen  into  any  warmer 
feeling,  and  only  her  old  nurse  seems 
to  have  had  any  perception  of  the  real 
truth. 

Peveril  was  absent  on  the  Continent 
about  two  years,  leaving  Alice  to  brood 
over  his  image  in  her  solitude,  and  thus 
to  mature  and  strengthen  an  impression 
which  change  of  scene  and  a  life  of  more 
diversion  and  variety  might  perhaps 
have  weakened  or  effaced.  In  his  ab- 
sence we  are  told  she  grew  pale  and  lan- 
guid, and  only  the  occasional  lettei's, 
which  he  was  able  at  long  intervals  to 
convey  to  her,  seemed  to  have  any 
power  to  revive  her. 

But  as  for  her  she  stayed  at  home, 

And  on  the  roof  she  went. 
And  down  the  way  you  used  to  come 

She  looked  with  discontent. 

On  his  retm-n  to  the  island  we  may  be 
sure  that  not  many  days  elapsed  before 
Julian  was  again  in  the  saddle,  thread- 
ing his  way  up  the  little  valley  to  the 
picturesque  retreat  where  Alice,  now  be- 
come a  woman,  was  doubtless  engaged 


in  thinking  of  him.  It  would  have 
been  natural  jjerhaps  that  the  novelist 
should  select  this  moment  for  the  x-eve- 
lation  of  those  mutual  feelings  which 
could  not  much  longer  be  concealed. 
Their  first  meeting  after  a  two 
years'  separation  was  likely  enough 
to  bring  it  on.  Scott,  however,  did 
not  make  use  of  the  opportunity  this 
afforded  him,  and  though  Alice  was 
now  nineteen  years  of  age,  their  inti- 
macy was  renewed  upon  its  former  foot- 
ing till  Julian  himself  "  became  aware 
that  his  repeated  visits  and  solitary 
walks  with  a  person  so  young  and  beau- 
tiful as  Alice  might  not  only  betray  pre- 
maturely the  secret  of  his  attachment, 
but  be  of  essential  prejudice  to  her  who 
was  its  object."  Under  the  influence 
of  this  conviction,  we  are  told,  he  al- 
lowed a  considerable  interval  to  elapse 
before  he  again  took  his  way  to  the 
Black  Fort.  But  when  he  did  next  ap- 
pear there  further  disguise  became  im- 
possible. Alice  by  her  tone  and  manner 
betrayed  so  openly  the  pain  she  had  felt 
at  his  absence  and  at  what  she  supposed 
to  be  his  neglect,  that  Julian  could  no 
longer  refrain  from  speaking  out,  and 
the  words  which  told  his  love  told  Alice 
of  her  own.  The  film  fell  from  her  eyes, 
and  she  saw  herself  as  she  really  was, 
willing  to  "  listen  for  ever."  Biit  her 
first  tears  of  hapj^iness  were  soon  to 
give  way  to  emotion  of  a  very  different 
kind.  As  Julian  pi'oceeds  to  tell  her 
the  history  of  the  feud  between  the  two 
families,  and  as  the  gulf  which  it  creates 
between  them  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent,  the  sweet  turns  to  bitter,  and 
she  does  not  hesitate  to  reproach  Julian 
in  that  he,  with  full  knowledge  of  all 
these  obstacle  and  of  all  that  her  father 
had  undergone,  had  ventured  to  speak 
to  her  of  love.  But  her  self-possession 
never  deserts  her  for  a  moment,  and 
she  understands  far  better  tlian  Julian 
himself  the  difiiculties  which  lie  in  their 
way.  The  concurrence  of  both  Sir  Geof- 
frey Peveril  and  ]\Iajor  Bridgenoi-th  in 
such  a  match  she  believes  to  be  a  moral 
impossibility,  and  she  most  earnestly 
implores  Julian  to  depart  at  once  and 
never  to  I'eturn.   Her  duty  to  her  father 
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is  now  the  uppermost  idea  in  her  mind. 
She  shrinks  from  an  alliance  with  a 
family  by  the  head  of  which  he  has  been 
insulted  :  she  is  confident  that  Bridge- 
north  himself  would  be  inflexible  ;  and 
she  sees  Julian  depart  for  Martindale 
Castle  to  consult  his  own  parents  on 
the  subject  with  feelings  which  she 
herself  perhaps  sincerely  believes  to  be 
those  of  the  strongest  disapproval.  Yet 
it  is  clear  that  such  was  not  entirely 
the  case ;  and  that  under  all  her  pro- 
tests and  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the 
hope  still  kirked  in  some  secret  chamber 
of  her  heart  that  his  raission  might  not 
be  unsuccessful.  "We  learn  this  from  her 
demeanour  when  Peveril  returns  with- 
out having  even  dared  to  mention  the 
subject  to  his  father.  Then  she  shows 
a  momentary  flash  of  temper  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  truth  than  even  a  much 
softer  greeting  might  have  been.  "  I  did 
not  think  you  would  have  so  trifled  with 
me,  Master  Peveril,"  she  exclaims ; 
clearly  betraying  her  disappointment 
that  he  has  not  bi-ought  better  news, 
though  she  would  probably  rather  have 
died  than  confessed  as  much  even  to  her- 
self. Her  indignation  on  this  occasion 
is  so  very  real  that  Julian  does  stay 
away  from  her  and  make  an  effort  to 
forget  her  for  a  time.  But  finding  that 
impossible  he  sets  out  for  her  residence 
once  more,  and  a  new  chapter  in  this 
tale  of  true  love  is    opened  to  us. 

It  appears  that  Ralph  Bridgenorth, 
though  no  one  at  the  Black  Fort  sus- 
pected it,  has  all  along  known  of 
Julian's  visits  ;  and  the  next  act  of  the 
drama  reveals  his  pui-pose  in  conniving 
at  them.  He  is  a  perfectly  upright 
and  conscientious  man  ;  bvit  he  is  also 
a  blinded  enthusiast  who  can  see  no 
wrong  in  anything  which  promotes 
the  good  cause.  He  puts  a  price 
tipon  his  daughter's  hand.  Let  Julian 
abandon  the  Cavalier  principles  in 
■which  he  has  been  bred,  and  join 
heart  and  soul  with  himself  in  the 
Puritan  schemes  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  she  is  his.  Let  him  re- 
fuse, and  she  is  lost  +o  him  for 
ever.  Ho  does  not  make  this  pro- 
posal   to    Juliiiu    poiiiL-blank,  and    in 


so  many  words.  He  veils  it  under 
many  sj)ecious  generalities  concerning 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  obliga- 
tions of  patriotism,  and  the  duty,  if 
possible,  of  reforming  the  morals  of 
the  Court ;  and  he  is  always  careful  so 
to  word  his  exhortations  as  to  leave 
Julian  plenty  of  room  for  interpreting 
them  in  the  sense  most  agreeable  to 
himself.  Julian  is  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  latitude  thus  afforded 
him  ;  and  who  is  it  that  undeceives  him, 
who  dispels  the  flattering  illusions  in 
which  he  allows  himself  to  indulge, 
paints  the  j)iu-pose  of  Bridgenorth  in 
its  true  coloiu's,  and  warns  Julian 
in  terms  that  carry  conviction  with 
them  that  he  cannot  accede  to  it  without 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  honour  and  a 
complete  breach  with  his  family  1  Alice 
herself — Alice  who  has  everything  at 
stake,  whose  whole  happiness  dejiends 
on  her  father  continuing  to  regard 
Julian  with  favour.  She  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  minimize  the  difference  which 
separates  them,  or  to  suggest  that  Julian 
and  Bridgenorth  may  meet  each  other 
half  way.  No  comjiromise  is  pos- 
sible. She  is  too  clear  sighted  to 
deceive  herself,  too  honest  to  deceive 
her  lover,  and  she  resolves  to  show 
him  that  she  prizes  his  honour  above 
all  earthly  considerations.  Few  girls 
so  situated  would  have  had  the  reso- 
lution to  act  in  this  manner.  They 
would  rather  have  shown  an  inclina- 
tion to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
to  hope  that  the  natural  course  of  events 
might  be  diverted  in  their  own  favour, 
or  to  do  anything  rather  than  represent 
tlie  giilf  between  Bridgeuoi-th  and 
Peveril  as  impassable.  Yet  such  is 
Alice's  strength  of  principle  that  she 
does  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  and  this  too 
at  a  moment  when  she  is  about  to  give 
the  strongest  possible  proof  of  the 
depth  and  reality  of  her  affection 
by  half  consenting  to  a  step  for  which 
the  attitude  she  has  hitherto  main- 
tained makes  us  wholly  unprepared. 

On  his  return  to  the  castle  after  one 
of  his  visits  to  the  Black  Fort,  Jiilian 
is  siu'prised  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowinjr     morninjr     to    receive   a  short 
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note  from  Alice  begging  him  to  meet 
her  that  day  at  noon.  He  hurries 
to  the  spot  to  find  that  her  piu*pose 
is  to  warn  him  of  the  danger  which 
he  himself  runs  from  the  machi- 
nations of  the  disaffected  party  by  re- 
maining on  the  island,  and  to  entreat 
him.  either  to  return  at  once  to 
Martindale  Castle,  or,  still  better,  to 
the  Continent.  She  again  repeats 
what  she  has  said  before  of  her 
father's  purposes,  and  again  re- 
news her  declaration  that  they 
must  part  "  at  that  spot  and  at 
that  hour  never  to  meet  again."  Find- 
ing it  useless  to  argue  with  her  about 
the  character  of  Bridgenorth's  views, 
and  perhaps  convinced  liimself  that 
her  estimate  of  them  is  correct,  Julian 
changes  his  ground,  and  urges  her  to 
fly  from  the  trouble  to  come,  and 
find  shelter  abroad  from  the  storm 
which  she  herself  assures  him  is  about 
to  burst  over  England.  She  is  left 
alone  and  unprotected.  Her  father  is 
absorbed  in  politics,  and  willing  to  bar- 
ter her  for  political  support.  "  The 
cause,"  says  Julian,  "  is  dearer  to  him 
than  a  thousand  daughters."  What 
has  she  to  lose  ?  Whom  has  she  to 
leave  1  Why  not  come  where  she  would 
be  loved  and  cherished,  and  whei-e 
a  befitting  establishment  awaited  her 
in  the  future  ?  This  was  an  aspect  of 
the  question  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  Alice.  Her  mind 
had  dwelt  exclusively  on  the  danger 
to  which  Julian  was  exposed.  She 
had  thought  only  of  her  duty  to  him, 
and  of  the  risk  which  he  ran  of  being 
tempted  by  his  affection  for  herself  into 
unworthy  compliances  with  her  father. 
That  apprehension  being  removed,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  union  with  her  lover 
being  presented  to  her  fx'om  another 
point  of  view,  and  without  the  dis- 
aonoiu'able  sacrifice  which  she  had  sup- 
posed to  be  an  indispensable  condition 
)f  it,  she  feels  herself  in  a^new  position. 
What  has  hitherto  been  the  basis 
)f  her  resistance  is  gone.  Her  re- 
;olution  wavers,  and  she  all  but  agrees 
0  leave  the  island  with  her  lover 
md  share  his  fortunes  on  the  Continent. 


Alice  is  now  in  the  position  of  the  lady 
who  listens  ;  but  the  pi'overbial  result 
does  not  in  this  instance  follow. 
She  dwells  for  a  moment  on  her  lonely 
situation  and  thinks  how  many  in 
her  place  would  do  as  she  is  asked. 
Julian  believes  that  he  has  conquered. 
He  presses  her  to  his  side ;  the 
issue  is  for  a  second  in  suspense,  till 
pride  comes  to  the  aid  of  duty,  and 
Alice  is  herself  again,  victorious  once 
more  over  the  love  which  had  so 
neai-ly  mastered  her,  and  able  to 
give  Julian  his  final  answer  with  a 
spmt  that  might  have  moved  even  Sir 
Geoffrey.  "  Think  what  I,  the  cause 
of  all,  should  feel,  when  your  father 
frowns  or  your  mother  weeps,  yoiu' noble 
friends  stand  aloof,  and  you,  even  you 
yourself,  shall  have  made  the  painful 
discovery  that  you  have  incurred-  the 
contempt  and  resentment  of  all  to 
satisfy  a  boyish  passion ;  and  that  the 
poor  beauty,  once  sufiicient  to  mislead 
you,  is  gradually  declining  under  the 
influence  of  grief  and  vexation.  This  I 
will  not  risk,"  I  have  always  thought 
the  manner  in  which  Alice's  struggle 
with  herself  is  revealed  to  us  by  her 
own  words  and  actions  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  dramatic  art  in  the  whole 
series  of  these  novels.  She  is  so  suc- 
cessful in  interposing  the  idea  of  duty 
between  the  reader  and  her  own  heart 
that  she  all  but  shrouds  tlie  latter 
from  oiu'  gaze,  though  ever  and  anon 
some  faint  glimmer  of  the  light  within 
finds  its  way  through  the  screen  and 
reveals,  notwithstanding  all  her  effoi'ts, 
what  she  is  so  anxious  to  suppress. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  even  Julian 
himself  is  aware  of  the  whole  extent 
of  her  affection  for  him  till  the  last 
interview  of  all  which  is  recorded  be- 
tween them  in  the  island.  We  can 
all  see,  of  course,  that  she  loves  him, 
but  we  are  only  permitted  by  very 
slow  degrees  to  learn  the  depth  and 
strength  and  warmth  of  a  passion 
with  which  she  has  vainly  wrestled, 
and  which  in  the  final  scene  of  all 
asserts  itself  and  will  be  heard. 

Julian  now  therefore  takes  leave 
of    her    with   the  delightful  certainty 
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that  she  fully  returns  his  affection, 
and  after  another  interview  with 
Bridgenorth,  who  steals  upon  them 
unobserved,  still  endeavours  to  persuade 
himself  that  a  way  will  be  found  at 
last,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  serve 
two  masters  without  treachery  to 
either.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  de- 
parts for  London  on  the  Countess's 
business,  whither  he  is  soon  followed 
by  Bridgenorth  and  his  daughter,  who 
is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  her  uncle, 
Edward  Chiistian,  an  unmitigated  vil- 
lain, and  at  the  same  time  so  finished 
a  hypocrite  that  Bridgenorth  believes 
him  to  be  a  saint. 

When  the  scene  changes  to  London 
and  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second, 
we  lose  sight  of  Alice  except  on 
one  memorable  occasion,  which  affords, 
however,  no  fresh  material  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  article.  We 
know  the  snares  that  are  set  for  her  ; 
but  no  reader  of  these  novels  can 
be  in  any  doubt  of  her  ultimate 
safety,  and  while  she  remains  in  the 
background  our  interest  is  rather  cen- 
tred in  Fenella.  For  present  jjurposes 
we  say  good-bye  to  Alice  when  we  say 
good-bye  to  Man,  though  we  get  one 
more  parting  glimpse  of  her,  when,  res- 
cued from  the  toils  and  restored  to 
her  old  protectress,  Lady  Peveril,  she 
is  seated  by  Julian's  side  v/ith  a 
fair  prospect  of  never  being  parted 
from  him  again.  Sir  Geoffrey  be- 
lieves her  to  be  the  daughter  of  his 
old  friend,  "Dick  Mitford,"  and 
makes  many  wry  faces  when  he  leams 
the  real  truth.  However,  the  King 
intervenes,  and  "  soon  the  bells  of 
Martindale,    Moulti-assie,"   etc.,  itc. 

Alice  Bridgenorth,  we  are  told,  was 
slight,  but  exquisitely  shaped,with  dark 
brown  hair  and  those  flashing 
hazel  eyes  by  which  it  should  always 
be  accompanied — Scott  may  be  for- 
given for  having  changed  the  colour, 
which  was  blue  when  she  was  two 
years  old — her  features  rather  piquant 
than  regulai-Iy  beautiful,  and  both  her 
gaiety  and  her  gravity  of  an  equally 
fascinating  character.  What  Julian 
miist  have  felt  with  such  a  creature  as 


this  half  yielding  in  his  arms,  and 
what,  when  she  dashed  the  cup  from 
his  lips,  just  when  he  thought  himself 
secure  of  it,  those  of  his  own  age  are 
best  able  to  tell.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  Julian 
and  Alice  first  meet,  and  even  the 
character  of  the  scenery  in  which 
for  three  oi^  four  years  their  stolen 
intei'views  are  held, — the  solitary 
house,  the  lonely  valley,  the  moun- 
tain stream,  the  trysting  place  by 
the  old  grey  stone — the  family  feud, 
the  political  agitations,  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  which  only  enhance 
the  ardour  of  a  youth  like  Julian 
and  dignify  in  her  own  eyes  the  pas- 
sion of  a  girl  like  Alice,  seem  to  com- 
bine every  element  of  romance  which 
fiction  can  require  or  in  which  the 
imagination  can  revel ;  while  supreme 
over  all  sits  the  calm  figure  of  sober- 
suited  duty  in  admirable  contrast 
with  the  rebellious  wills  and  rosy 
visions  which  actuate  the  chief  actors 
in  the  drama. 

Thus  we  pee  that  duty  with 
Alice  was  the  ruling  motive — duty 
to  her  father,  duty  to  her  lover, 
and  duty  to  hei-self.  And  it  is  this 
combination  of  duty  and  passion,  of 
reason  and  romance,  which  seems  to 
me  so  rare  in  fiction,  and  hardly  to  be 
found  in  perfection  anywhere  but  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  scenes  in  which 
its  working  is  depicted  are  among 
the  most  powerful  which  he  has 
■\\T;-itten,  and  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  them  with  the  more  pleasure 
because  the  novel  is  not  considered  one 
of  his  best,  and  its  real  beauties  are 
in  danger  of  being  overlooked.  I 
do  not  take  the  same  view  of 
Peveril  of  ilie  Peak  myself  —  though 
Scott  may  have  failed  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Buckingham — but  I  know  it  is 
a  general  one  ;  and  Alice  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  is  a  flower  that  has  blushed 
unseen  by  many  of  Scott's  genuine 
admirers. 

We  now  turn  to  Alice  Lee  and 
Minna  Troil,  two  heroines  unlike  in 
character  and  in  fortune,  but  illustrat- 
inir  the  same  lesson  as  Alice  Bridge- 
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north.  The  daughter  of  Sir  Henry- 
Lee  of  Ditchley  is  an  enthusiastic 
Royahst,  engaged  when  very  young 
to  her  cousin,  Markham  Everard,  and 
estranged  from  him  by  his  taking 
sides  with  the  Parliament  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  "War.  I  have 
said  that  she  and  Alice  Bridgenorth 
resembled  each  other  in  this,  that 
each  had  been  brought  up  as  a  child 
with  her  future  lover.  But  the  two 
cases  were  nevertheless  different. 
Alice  Bridgenorth  was  separated  from 
Julian  Peveril  when  she  was  scarcely 
two  years  old,  and  did  not  see  him 
again  till  she  was  verging  on  woman- 
hood. They  met  therefore  virtually 
as  strangers.  But  Alice  Lee  and 
Colonel  Everard  had  been  playmates 
from  childhood,  and  had  become 
lovers  before  any  separation  oc- 
curred. At  what  time  this  took 
place,  how  old  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  engagement,  or  what  is 
the  age  of  Alice  herself  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  story,  are  points  involved 
in  some  obscurity.  Woodstock  is 
"a  tale  of  the  year  1651,"  that 
is,  of  six  years  after  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  and  we  understand  that 
Everard  fought  with  the  Parliament 
from  the  beginning.  The  wai-  began 
in  1642,  so  that  if  his  engagement 
to  Alice  took  place  before  that 
event,  and  was  broken  off  afterwards, 
they  must  have  been  engaged  for  nine 
years  at  least  at  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  which  was  fought 
September  3rd,  1651.  Yet  at  this 
time  we  are  certainly  led  to  suppose 
that  Alice  is  quite  a  young  girl, 
not  more  than  twenty  or  one-and- 
twenty  at  the  most,  and  she  could 
not  very  well  have  been  engaged  at 
twelve  years  old.  Scott  was  often 
careless  in  these  matters,  but  as  they 
have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject  in  hand  we  may  dismiss  for  the 
present  any  pettifogging  anxiety,  as 
Sir  Arthur  Wardour  would  have 
called  it,  about  the  unities,  and 
assume  for  present  purposes  that 
Alice  is  somewhei'e  about  twenty, 
and      Markham      Everard      as      near 


thirty  ;  that  they  have  been  betrothed 
with  Sir  Henry's  consent,  but  that 
their  marriage  is  for  the  present  ren- 
dered impossible  by  Sir  Henry's  ha- 
tred of  Everard's  political  principles. 
Here,  too,  Scott  has  taken  particular 
pains  to  impress  upon  us  the  warmth 
and  steadiness  of  Alice's  affection  for 
ber  cousin,  and  in  one  supreme  scene 
brings  it  out  with  mai'vellous  force  and 
pathos.  But  her  duty  to  her  father, 
unreasonable  and  violent  as  he  is,  pre- 
vails over  every  other  consideration. 
Her  uncle,  Everard's  father,  offers 
them  an  asylum  in  his  house  till  such 
time  as  terms  can  be  ai-ranged  for  the 
redemption  of  Sir  Henry's  estate. 
Nothing  could  have  been  simpler  than 
for  Alice  to  have  married  Everard, 
and  for  herself  and  her  father  to  have 
accepted  this  generous  offer.  Such 
things  were  constantly  done  in  those 
days.  The  Roundheads  were  now 
triumphant,  and  the  restoration  of 
peace  re-united  in  innumerable  in- 
stances those  who  had  been  divided 
by  war.  But  Alice  cheerfully  submits 
to  her  father's  unappeasable  wrath 
against  all  who  had  taken  arms  for 
the  Parliament,  and  scarcely  seeks 
to  influence  his  determination  for  fear 
of  giving  him  pain  by  doing  so.  So 
far,  however,  she  was  only  making  a 
sacrifice  which  was  plainly  dictated  to 
her  by  circumstances.  She  could  not 
have  left  Sir  Henry  Lee  in  his  old  age 
to  the  care  of  a  pai-k-keeper  and  a 
housemaid.  It  is  later  on  in  the  tale, 
when  placed  in  circmnstances  of  a  fear- 
fully trying  nature,  that  she  shows  the 
full  nobility  of  her  character.  The 
story  of  Woodstock  is  probably  better 
known  than  the  story  of  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  and  its  leading  incidents  more 
popular,  so  that  a  very  short  summary 
of  them  will  suffice.  Sir  Henry  Lee 
and  his  daughter  being  left  in  unmol- 
ested possession  of  Woodstock  Lodge 
through  Everard's  inteicession  with 
Cromwell,  Everard  himself  keeps  a 
respectful  distance,  making  no  at- 
tempt either  to  see  Alice  or  to  open 
any  clandestine  communication  with 
her.      In  the   meantime  Albert    Lee, 
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Alice's  brother,  arrives  at  Woodstock, 
jifter  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  com- 
pany with  a   Scotch   page,    who  calls 
himself  Loviis  Kerneguy,  but  is  really 
the  King  in  disguise,  then  a  youth  of 
twenty-one.     Albert,   after    a  day    or 
two,    leaves    the    lodge,   and  Charles, 
of    course,     for    lack     of     something 
better  to  do,  makes  love  to  Alice,  who 
is    still    unaware    of    his    rank.     The 
girl  is  not  unwilling  to  amuse  herself 
^\'ith  a  little  innocent  flirtation,  though 
that  it  could  ever  come  to  anything 
more,  "  never  once  entered  her  imagi- 
nation."      When,    however,    Charles, 
so   to   speak,    begins  to  warm  to  his 
work,     and     to     find     himself     more 
interested  in  the  pursuit  than  he  had 
expected,    he    is     di'iven     as     a    final 
argument  to  declare  who  he  is.     Alice 
then  at   once  tmnis  to  stone,  and  the 
King     is     left    to     digest     his    disap- 
pointment   as    best    he    can.     In    the 
meantime       Colonel       Everard      has 
been     informed     of      what     is     going 
on,    and     after     a    chance    encounter 
with  Charles  in  Woodstock  park,  which 
is   interrupted  by  Sir  Henry  Lee,   he 
sends    him    a    formal    challenge,   still 
believing     him     to     be     only    one    of 
Charles's  followers,  probably  Loi-d  Wil- 
mot.    It  is  accepted,  and  the  combat- 
ants   are    to    meet    at    the    "  King's 
Oak  "   at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
There  is  residing  at  this  time  with 
Sir  Henry  Lee   a   clergyman,  one  Dr. 
Kochecliffe,  a  great  plotter  and  mana- 
ger   among    the  Cavaliers,  hj    whose 
advice   Charles   has   been   brought  to 
Woodstock.     He  hears  of  the  impend- 
ing   duel,    and    appeals    to     Alice    to 
])revent  it.    After  much  consideration 
it  is  arranged  that  he  and  Alice  shall 
both  appear  upon  the  scene  at  the  ap- 
])ointed  time,  Alice  keeping  to  herself 
the  means  which  she  intends  to  employ  to 
prevent  hostilities.  What  follows  should 
be  well  known.    Alice  appeals  to  both. 
Charles  offers  a  kind  of   compromise. 
If   Colonel  Everard   is  willing  to  say 
that  the  challenge  originated  in  some 
unfortunate  mi.stake,  of  which  nothing 
fui-ther   need    be   said,  he  will   accept 
that   instead    of   an   apology   for    the 


trouble  to  which  he  has  been  put,  and 
will  at  once  sheath  his  sword.  Alice 
then  turns  to  Evei-ard  and  assiu^es 
him  that  if  he  now  perseveres,  the 
consequences  may  be  such  as  he  will 
rue  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  and 
after  death.  Everard  is  naturally 
surprised  at  the  extraordinary  interest 
displayed  by  Alice  in  the  safety  of 
his  antagonist,  and  presses  her  rather 
closely  on  the  subject.  Alice  now 
begins  to  find  out  that  the  task  she 
has  undertaken  will  tax  all  her 
strength.  She  declares  that  the  safety 
of  ■  the  supposed  page  comprehends  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  of  either 
father,  brother,  or  lover,  whom,  as 
Everard  reminds  her,  she  had  seen 
depart  for  the  wars  with  the  eqiiani- 
mity  of  a  soldier's  daughter.  This 
answer  will  not  do.  Then  Alice  begs 
him  to  take  her  word  for  what  she 
cannot  explain,  and  to  believe  that 
the  honom-  and  happiness  of  her 
father,  brother  and  whole  family  are 
interested  in  Master  Kerneguy' s  safety, 
are  inextricably  concerned  in  the 
matter  I'esting  where  it  does.  As 
Everard  is  still  dissatisfied,  and  insists 
on  knowing  who  the  fugitive  is,  and 
what  is  the  ground  of  her  anxiety,  the 
spiiit  of  Alice  is  i-oused  and  for  a 
moment  overjDowers  her  grief. 

"  If  I  am  thus  misinterpreted,"  she  said  — 

"  If  I  am  not  judged  worthy  of  the  least 

confidence  or  candid  construction,  hear  my 

declaration,  and  my  assurance,  that,  strange 

as  my  words    may  seem,  they  are,  when 

truly  interpreted,  such  as  do  you  no  wrong. 

I  tell  you,  I  tell  all  present — nnd  I  tell 

this  gentleman  himself,  who  well  knows 

the  sense  in  which  I  speak — that  his  life 

and  safety  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  more 

value  to  me  than  those  of  any  man  in  the 

kingdom,  nay,  in  the  world,  be  that  other 

who  he  will."     These  words  she  spoke  in 

a  tone  so  firm  and  decided  as  admitted  no 

farther  discussion.      Charles  bowed    low 

and   with   gravity,  but  remained    silent. 

Everard,    his    features    agitated    by    the 

emotions  which  his  pride  barely  enabled 

him  to  suppress,  advanced  to  his  antagonist 

and    said    in    a    tone    which    he   vainly 

endeavoured  to  make  a  linn  one,  "Sir,  you 

heard  this  lady's   declaration,   with   such 

i'eelinsrs  doubtless  of  gratitude  as  the  case 
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eminently  demands.  As  lier  poor  kins- 
man, and  an  unworthy  suitor,  sir,  I 
presume  to  yield  my  interest  in  lier  to  you  ; 
and,  as  I  will  never  be  the  means  of  giving 
her  pain,  I  trust  you  will  not  tliink  I  act 
unworthily  in  retracting  the  letter  which 
gave  you  the  trouble  of  attending  this  place 
at  this  hour.  Alice,"  he  said,  turnmg  his 
head  towards  her,  "farewell,  Alice, at  once 
and  for  ever." 

This  one  scene  taken  by  itself  is 
perhaps  superior  to  anything  in  Pev- 
eril  of  the  Peak,  and  exhibits  Scott's 
command  of  the  passions  in  its 
highest  perfection.  The  full  discovery 
of  the  depth  of  Alice  Lee's  love  is 
reserved  till  the  moment  when  she 
thinks  she  is  breaking  with  it  for  ever, 
and  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  ad- 
mii'e  more  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  with 
which  she  deliberately  plans  the  de- 
struction of  her  own  happiness,  or  the 
strength  of  the  resolution  with  which 
she  executes  her  purpose.  When  this 
appears  to  be  fulfilled  and  the  strain 
is  taken  off,  she  breaks  down  com- 
pletely, and  faints  in  Dr.  RochecliUe's 
arms.  "What  follows  possesses  an  in- 
terest of  its  own  of  no  common  order, 
and  exhibits  the  character  of  Charles 
the  Second  in  a  very  favourable  light, 
though  quite  in  accordance  with  what 
Scott  has  said  of  him  elsewhere, 
namely,  that  he  always  felt  deeply  for 
the  moment,  but  that  impressions  so 
created  speedily  faded  from  his  mind. 
They  had  no  time  to  do  so  in  th^s 
instance,  and  by  Charles's  intercession 
a  reconciliation  is  effected  between  the 
uncle  and  nephew,  which  ends,  of 
course,  in  the  marriage  of  the  two 
cousins.  But  oiu"  part  in  Woodstock 
is  ended  with  the  agony  of  Alice  Lee 
in  parting  for  ever  from  the  man 
she  loved,  when  a  word  from  herself 
would  have  prevented  it,  and  her 
determination  not  to  speak  that 
word,  while  duty,  loyalty,  and  filial 
obedience  enjoin  her  to  be  silent. 

Scott  has  in  each  of  these  instances 
fiihown  his  knowledge  of  human  natm-e 
by  making  his  heroine  act  from* 
mixed  motives.  We  are  left  to 
infer  tha,^  if  Julian  Peveril's  family 
had  been  more  on    a  level  with  her 


own,  and  she  had  been  under  no  appre- 
hension of  being  received  with  cold- 
ness or  contempt,  duty  Avould  have 
had  a  still  harder  struggle  with  love 
in  the  breast  of  AJice  Bridgenorth. 
And  it  is  Everard's  apj^arent  want  of 
confidence  in  her  honour  which,  nerves 
Alice  Lee  to  the  last  supreme  eff'ort, 
the  result  of  which,  had  no  deus  ex 
macJdna  intervened,  must  have  broken 
her  heart.  The  hand  of  the  consum- 
mate artist  is  visible  in  making  the 
chai'acters  of  these  two  young  ladies 
far  more  interesting  than  those  of 
other  heroines  who  are  more  completely 
enthralled  by  their  affections.  I  am 
speaking  exclusively  of  their  eharac- 
ters,  not  of  their  fortunes  or  of  the 
dramas  of  which  they  are  the  centre. 
Other  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
might  readUy  be  named  in  -which  the 
unrestrained  violence  of  human  passions 
leads  through  a  series  of  more  startling 
and  tumultuous  incidents  to  more  tragic 
and  terrible  results.  But  the  heroines 
of  these  are  usually  swept  along  up- 
on the  storm,  doing  little  or  nothing 
to  direct  its  course  or  mitigate  its 
horrors.  In  Rob  Roy,  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  and  Woodstock  they  -are  the 
predominant  and  decisive  influence  in 
the  whole  story  ;  and  they  become  so 
in  virtue  of  their  recognizing  thov 
truth  that  love  is  only  entitled  to  a 
share  even  of  a  woman's  existence ; 
that  other  obligations  may  exist  along- 
side of  it,  which  in  certain  cases  are 
entitled  to  precedence ;  and  that  in 
giving  away  her  heart  she  has  not 
given  away  her  whole  self.  I  am  very 
far  from  meaning  either  that  women 
of  this  stamp  are  so  uncommon  in 
real  life  that  the  sex  stands  in  urgent 
need  of  such  a  lesson  as  is  read  to 
them  in  these  two  works  of  fiction,  or 
that  Scott  is  the  only  writer  who  has 
tried  to  delineate  such  characters. 
But  I  think  he  is  almost  the  only  great; 
English  writer  who  has  been  perfectly 
successful  in  the  attempt,  and  in  show- 
ing that  a  woman  of  this  balanced 
natui-e  may  be  mad®-  supremely  and 
thrillingly  interesting,  even  as  the 
heroine  of  a  love-story.      It  was  evi- 
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dently  Scott's  intention  to  contrast 
these  characters  with  others  which  are 
usually  considered  better  adapted  to  the 
novelist's  requirements  ;  and  this  he  has 
done,  generally  speaking,  in  separate 
works.  But  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak 
we  have  them  both  together,  Alice 
Bridgenorth  and  Fenella,  whom  it  has 
rather  been  the  fashion  to  pronounce 
the  more  interesting  of  the  two.  Per- 
haps some  portion  of  the  reading  public 
may  be  induced^jio-'reconsider  the 
justice  of  this^^rdict, 

Minna  Troil  is  a  less  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  same  principle  of  action; 
and  she  differs  from  Diana  Veiiion, 
Alice  Lee,  and  Alice  Bridgenorth,  in 
the  nature  of  the  motive  by  which  her 
conduct  is  determined.  She  has  been 
as  deeply  attached  to  the  disguised  pi- 
rate Cleveland  as  were  either  of  the 
others  to  Osbaldistone,  Peveril,  or 
Everard ;  she  is  willing  to  pledge  her 
troth  to  him,  and  to  hold  out  hopes 
that  if  he  returns  to  Zetland  "  at  the 
head  of  a  gallant  fleet "  her  father, 
whose  family  pride  must  otherwise  be 
a  fatal  obstacle,  might  consent  to  their 
union.  She  identities  him  with  men 
of  the  stamp  of  Fi-ancis  Drake  and  Pavil 
Jones,  corresponding  rather  to  priva- 
teers than  pirates,  and  believes  that 
he  is  making  war  upon  the  Spaniards 
as  an  avenger  of  their  tyranny  and 
barbarity.  Many  girls  would  have 
forced  themselves  to  go  on  believing 
this,  even  after  they  had  seen  the 
pirate  crew.  But  Minna  would  not  be 
false  to  herself  for  a  single  moment. 
She  knew  now  what  Cleveland  was, 
and  that  he  had  taken  advantage  of 
her  inexperience  to  make  her  think 
him  what  he  was  not.  She  dismisses 
him  for  ever,  refusing  to  hold  out  the 
slightest  hope  that  even  if  he  obtains 
a  pai'don  and  distinguishes  himself  in 
the  King's  service  she  will  ever  see 
him  again.    With  Minna  it  is  a  ques- 


tion of  self-respect.  She  cannot  j^ardon 
the  man  by  whom  she  has  been  de- 
ceived or  ally  herself  with  one  who  has 
ever  led  such  a  life  as  he  has  done. 
This  is  entirely  her  own  doing. 
Her  father  has  never  been  appealed  to. 
She  is  actuated  by  no  sense  of  duty 
towards  Cleveland,  nor  could  she  be. 
It  is  oifended  dignity  and  delicacy, 
shame  at  having  been  the  dupe  of 
her  own  imagination,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  overcoming  the  shock  inflicted 
on  her  by  discovery  of  the  truth  which 
combine  to  turn  Minna  Troil  from  the 
man  who  has  rviined  her  happiness. 
The  situation  only  bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  with  which  it 
has  here  been  connected.  But  there  are 
heroines  in  the  Waverley  Novels 
who  would  have  had  no  such  scruples  ; 
and  in  Minna,  different  as  she  is  from 
the  other  examples  I  have  selected, 
we  still  see  what  we  see  in  them — 
principle  triumphant  over  passion,  and 
the  heroine  herself  all  the  more  in- 
teresting because  of  it. 

Some  of  Scott's  heroines  are  lit- 
tle better  than  walking  ladies,  as  some 
of  his  heroes  are  little  better  than 
walking  gentlemen.  Others  stand  out 
in  bold  relief,  so  as  to  be  immedi- 
ately and  universally  appreciated.  But 
between  the  two  extremes  may  be  found 
several,  I  think,  to  whom  justice 
is  but  rarely  done,  though  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Scott  has  exerted  all  his 
powers  on  them,  and  though  as  delinea- 
tions of  character  they  are  perhaps 
among  his  very  best.  In  this  class  I 
should  certainly  place  two  out  of  the 
three  described  in  this  article.  I  am  not 
sure  that  Minna  Troil  ought  to  have 
been  one  of  the  three ;  but  if  she  was 
introduced  at  all  it  must  have  been  in 
the  present  company  ;  and  she  is  surely 
too  popular  a  heroine  with  too  marked 
a  character  to  have  been  passed  over 
altogether. 
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